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Mr. Bright, who was present, also wrote about it many years later, and told the Misses Thackeray that he took their father to another meeting, where there were no fal-lal folks, but a set of good, honest working men. And he spoke there, and Mr. Bright declared that he never heard a better speech in all his life. "It was a capital speech/* he said, "and they were all delighted with him/'*
Again, on the morning of the banquet given to him before he went to America in 1855, he was in a state of great nervous anxiety. "It is very kind of my friends to give me a dinner/' he said, "but I wish it was over, for such things set me trembling. Besides/' he exclaimed to Mr. Hodder, "I have to make a speech, and what am I to say? Here, take a pen in your hand and sit down, and I'll see if I can hammer out something. It's hammering now; I'm afraid it will be stammering by-and-bye." It is astonishing how opinions differ as to how he spoke on that night. Mr. Edmund Yates thought "Thackeray was plainly moved, so much so that his reply was very short; he tried to pass off his emotion with some joke about the coming voyage and the steward, but it was too much for him/' Sir Frederick Pollock declared that the speech was "not very felicitous"; while another critic reported that "Thackeray, who is far from a good speaker, outdid himself. There was his usual hesitation, but this hesitation becomes his manner of speaking and his matter, and is never unpleasant, though it is . . . most irksome to himself/' Finally Mr. Hodder said, "I believe I am right in saying that the speech as delivered fell far short of the speech as written/'